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E’RE OFF! Like a thoroughbred stal- 


lion, we’ve been straining at the start 
ing gate for months now waiting for the 
gun from the almighty, omnipotent, super 
duper War Production Board. We've 
brain-trusted and blueprinted, rehearsed 
and dummied over and Over again anx- 
iously keeping a weather eye pealed on 
Washington for the “go” signal. And sure 
enough when the V-J whistle did blow, 
we were caught with our plans down 

Here’s your paper and scram, the WPB 
boys suddenly said. And there we were 
with tons of slick, shiny stock, a sheaf of 
dummies but no magazine. But this story 
having a happy ending as do all good tales, 
we can confide that we pulled a reconver- 
sion act out of an ancient hat with 
style that would put magician Houdini to 
shame. And here we are. 

As you can gather, we’re rather jolly 
folks, we EBONY editors. We like to look 
at the zesty side of life. Sure, you can get 
all hot and bothered about the race ques- 
tion (and don’t think we don’t) but not 
enough is said about all the swell things 
we Negroes can do and will accomplish 
EBONY will try to mirror the happier sid 
of Negro life the positive, everyday 
achievements from Harlem to Hollywood 
But when we talk about race as the No. 1 
problem of America, we’ll talk turkey. 

By now you should be hysterical witl 
suspense wondering what all this has to 
do with the picture above of movie star 
Lena Horne with a shoe half off. No, it’s 
not a pitchman’s come-on. It’s our way of 
taking you behind the scenes to get a 
peek at one of our coming attractions—a 
swell photo story by Dixon Gayer on the 
gent with his back so rudely to the camera. 

He’s sedate Phil Moore, who got his 
Shoo, Shoo, Baby inspiration from Lena 
on a Hollywood movie lot. His /’m Gonna 
See My Baby is now tops with the lads 
in khaki who are occupying Mr. Japrat. 
Next on his personal hit parade is a num- 
ber called 1 Want A Little Doggie, which 
you should know by heart in a few months. 

‘Meet Mr. Moore” leads off our “Com- 
ing Attractions” and takes you behind the 
scenes for a recording session with Moore, 
Horne and Co. But Item 2 is also a hit 
opus—Earl Conrad’s swell yarn “From 
Robbers To Cops.” It’s the picture tale of 
how a Washington flatfoot set the sergeant 
on his heels with a plan that turned D. C. 
Cow Town’s little thieves into the corner 
cop’s best friends 
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COVER photograph taken in New 
York’s Henry Street Settlement is the 
work of Marion Palfi, young Hungarian- 
born photographer who has had exten 
sive European camera experience. She 
spent the immediate pre-war years in 
Holiand and since her arrival in Amer- 
ca has devoted much of her time to 
otographing minority groups, and be- 

a citizen. She showed a great 

her excellent work in a New 

1ibit at the Norlyst Gallery un- 

der the sponsorship of the Council 
Against Intolerance. The show was 
called “Great American Artists Of 
Minority Groups.” She says: “I knew 


vaguely about discrimination in Amer- 
ica but I was shocked to know how 
deeply rooted it is and I want to use my 
photographic ability to fight it.” Her 
work will be a regular feature of EBONY. 





EBONY'S PICTURES: The following is a page-by-page listing of the sources of the photos in t is 
issue. Where several sources are credited, the listing is from left to right, top to bottom. 


3, 4, 5—PM 31—Gordon Parks 

6, 7, 8, 9—Warner Bros. 32—Chicago Defender, Marion Palfi 
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13 to 20—Gene Lester. 35—Chicgjzo Defender, Bruno, Warner Bros. 
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HARLEM AND VERMONT MEET AT THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE. COLOR FADES IN REV. A. RITCHIE LOW'S (BELOW) UNIQUE 
EXPERIMENT TO WIPE OUT RACE HATE BY BRINGING NEGRO KIDS TO VERMONT FARMS FOR THEIR ANNUAL VACATION. 


CHILDREN '$ 
CRUSADE 


By Rev. A. Ritchie Low 


UMMER’S GONE again and the leaves 
are just about all gone from the trees 
in the Green Mountains. But out in the 
farm houses here in Vermont and down 
in the tenements in Harlem; a lot of folks 
are thinking about next July—thinking 
about getting together again and learning 
about living. 

And it’s good that this kind of thinking 
is spreading out all over the map—out in 
Lincoln’s home state of Illinois and neigh- 
boring Indiana, one time Ku Klux Klan 
center; close to home across the line in 
New Hampshire and down in Connecticut. 

By now thousands of Negro children 
have a date for next Summer to go out 
into the country and meet a lot of white 
youngsters about their own age for a 
couple of weeks of fun on a farm. It all 
started from an idea we had in Vermont 
two summers ago. We met with some 
church people at the Abyssinian Baptist 
Church in Harlem and invited them to 
send about 75 children up to Vermont 
to spend some time living with white 
families. 

When they came we found we had more 
homes available than children. A number 
of white families, eagerly looking forward 
to welcoming the boys and girls into their 
homes, had to be disappointed. This last 

: = . summer we had 125 Harlem children up. 
; ' ae OF aa oa And next year we expect to have lots more. 


(Continued on Next Page) 3 





SUPPER at Jed Parkins’ farm with two New York children enjoving a healthy meal is an example of what Pastor Low means by 
“Tolerance is knowing one another.” Scotland-born, 45-year-old Parson Low brought Negro children into homes all over the state, 
seven to his home town of Johnsen (pop. 753) to prove democracy works. 


Children’s Crusade continues) 


That is an indication of how what some 
choose to call the Ritchie Low plan, but 
which I prefer to call the Vermont plan, 
is catching on. It is simple, practical, eas) 
to carry out and has an appeal hard t 
resist 

Many of the children returned to the 
homes at which they were entertained in 
the first summer. Folks wanted them back 
again. ; 

‘Don’t forget, Ritchie,” said an old 
fashioned storekeeper to me “that I’m 
going to be wanting little Ruby back when 
the children come.” Little Ruby is about 
8 and her hostess probably 78, but no 
matter, there is a warm bond of friendship 
between the two. 

A farmer up in Elmore, a town nearby, 
also wanted the same lad he had last year. 
“He insisted on helping me do the chores,” 
the dairyman told me “and this even 
though he’d never been on a farm before. 
Yes, he was a young city slicker, but boy 
how that kid from Harlem did catch on! 
Never saw a better youngster to work. My 
wife and I took a real hankering to him.” 

But not only in Vermont, in New Hamp- 
shire and Connecticut the idea of having 
white families get acquainted with their 
colored fellow Americans by way of invit- 
ing Negro youngsters come live with them 
a couple of weeks took hold. 

In Connecticut the Rev. Oscar Lee, to- 
gether with the clergy of Lichfield county, 
set the machinery in motion to begin on 
a small scale. It all came about when Mr. 
Lee invited me to go to Connecticut to tell 
them about our plans, how they were 
worked out our first summer, how we went 
about it, how connections were made with 
Harlem, something of how the boys and 
girls were selected, and so forth. 

And the same goes for New Hampshire. 
I was in Manchester and was the guest of 
Rev. Bradford Young, a socially-minded 
Episcopalian, formerly curate in a Brook- 
lyn parish. A small committee met, dis- 
cussed what could be done about introduc- 
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ing the idea to the folk of the Granite 
state and the upshot was they voted to go 
ahead and bring children from Harlem 
this summer. They got fine cooperation 
from the Rey. Hale Shelton Bishop, rector 
of a large Episcopal church in Harlem. 
Much credit for the interest aroused in 
New Hampshire should go to this wide- 
awake Negro churchman for-it was his 
address to the men of Manchester about 
the Vermont movement that first set them 
to thinking maybe they should do some- 
thing in that section of the country. 

Governor Dale spoke from the same 
platform that night and he too liked the 
suggestion that more be done to bring 
the white and colored people of the nation 
into a closer relationship. 

Mind you, this is a two way affair. We 
do something for the youngsters, but 
then the reverse is also true—they do 
something for us! They show us how 
much alike are all children, white, black, 
yellow or brown. They show us how very 
much we’re alike fundamentally, that our 
needs, our hopes and our aspirations are 
the same. 

Moreover, the little children who came 
up our way last summer and the summer 
before proved to me what I have always 
contended, namely, the Negro is not a 
problem to be solved but a fellow American 
to be understood and appreciated. 

Friendships have been cemented be- 
tween our children and the Harlem boys 
and girls. Letters are being exchanged, 
ideas are being traded, good will built up 
and walls of misunderstanding and prej- 
udice broken down. 


The same is true of their parents. Some 
Vermont hosts have paid a visit to Har- 
lem, looked up the fathers and mothers of 
the youngsters they entertained and real- 
ly got acquainted. I have an idea now that 
the war is over, cars will be much travel- 
ling back and forth between our section 
and theirs. 


Some may say that Vermont isn’t in 


need of this movement as much as some 
other parts of the United States. It may 


be so, but bear in mind it had to begin 
somewhere! 

Moreover, I’m not unmindful of the fact 
that our Vermont youths, once they finish 
high school and college, make their homes 
here, there, everywhere, and that if they 
carry the spirit of brotherhood and fellow- 
ship into whatever section they settle in, 
that is all we ask. 

Some of the homes that do the enter- 
taining are located in small villages, others 
in larger communities, a very few in our 
bigger cities. Many of the children were 
on farms and that is where they seem to 
have the most fun. It’s farthest removed 
from Lenox avenue! 

Gathering eggs, brushing off the horses, 
feeding the chickens, bringing the cows 
up the lane at night to be milked, driving 
the horses into the barn after the day’s 
work, these are some of the little odds 
and ends the kids got a never-ending kick 
out of doing. 

I must admit it’s been a great experi- 
ence for me, too. I wouldn’t have missed 
it for the world. I’ve met heaps of fine, 
everyday folk as a result of having started 
all this business, white and colored. 

Looks as though I’m getting into deepe: 
water all the time! When things quieten 
down, something starts it all up again. 

Letters keep coming in, like the one 
from the Maine Council of Churches. The 
officials were getting together and were 
toying with the idea of doing something 
in the Pine Tree State. I’d had experienc: 
the letter went on to say, I’d been a sor’ 
of pioneer in the game and would I sit 
down and give them a few pointers. 

I turned to my wife after I read tl 
letter. “Clara,” I quietly remarked, 
looks as though I’m not going to have tim 
to get my own work done if this kee; 
up.” 


She looked at me as much as to say, 
“Well, brother, you asked for it.” As Jos! 
Billings would say, “Ain’t that just like 
a& woman ?” 

But the truth is, but don’t say that | 
said so, she is getting as big a kick out of 
the experience as I am! 
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» state’s attorney, who said: “We’re not without prejudice. We just can’t stand them folks in New Hampshi 
vanted to go back to Harlem. She’ll be returning to Vermont next summer again. 


TWILIGHT PRAYER meeting on Butternut Hill slope with fifty farmers’ families and half-dozen Harlem youngsters joining in 


Sir 


nging was moving sight. Pastor Low (left) explained: “Children do not notice the color of one’s skin.” During their stay, 
Negro kids made quick friends, whether swimming and milking a cow. 





Pa - am See. 


A PLAINTIVE BLUES note is sounded by mournful-looking Lester Young, whose pork- 
pie hat furnishes the background for the opening credit captions. The hat rises and 
Lester sounds off to open the film, Jammin’ The Blues. 


JAM SESSION 


O THE confirmed jazz addict, Me 
any smoke-filled, crowded, hole-in 
wall night spot where tired musi 
gather to shoot the “jive” and join 
jam session. Time was when these 
sessions were small, exclusive gathe) 
in a Harlem basement over some nes 
beer. Today, the jam session has bec 

public property. 

In New York, Chicago or San F 
cisco, the jam session has become a pink. 
tea, Sunday afternoon affair in some ritz) 
setting where some long-hair gives 
with a lecture on jazz and the assembled 
horn tooters start blowing their brair 
out. The price of admission ranges fron 
$1.20 to $3.50 and represents cover charg: 
only. 

The oldtime musicians bemoan the po 
ularity of the jam session today, long for 
the day when a couple of the boys could 
relax in anonymity. But those days are 
gone forever because the dividends of : 
jam session today are too lofty to skip 
It seems that even Hollywood is interested 

But fortunately for the institution of 
the jam session Hollywood’s interest was 
artistic as well as commercial. The re- 
sult: a new, sensational one-reel Warner 
Bros. short, Jammin’ The Blues, which 
perhaps more than any Sunday tea and 
crumpets shindig catches the intimacy, 
informality and improvizations of a gen- 
uine jam session. 

It took the genius of crack photog- 
rapher Gjon Mili plus the wisdom of musi- 
cal adviser Norman Granz to produce this 
startling new movie that does for the 
cinema what boogie-woogie did for the 


a 
EARLY MORNING ind the band plays on. They’re tired but there’s nothing like a jam session for relaxation. Jammin’ The Blues 
really refiects that lowdown, take-it-easy, oh-so-weary feeling that comes in the wee a.m. 
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N MOVIELAND 


Already mentioned as a likely 
ny Award winner, Jammin’ The 
forgets the formula and phoniness 
vieland and goes in for stark real- 
photography and pure, undiluted 


shoot the film, Granz did his best 
nact an actual jam session. Granz, 
jucer of a number of jazz concerts, 
i the musicians from their various 

rnal jobs and brought them in for a 

night of recording and photography. 

session lasted right through to 10 

the next morn. 

itching the brilliance of the music 

the use of the camera by the Alba- 

born Mili, who has been applying the 
nique he learned in an M. I. T. engi- 

ng course to photography. He spe- 
zes in high speed shots, photographing 
rything from a bullet in flight to a 
dancer in action. 

Jammin’ The Blues, Mili’s first experi- 
it with movies, he went in for sim- 
ity. Sharp black and whites, drifting 

garette smoke, beautiful lighting effects 
ey the photography to the mood of the 
isic. He has achieved a remarkable 
edding of sound and vision. 

One of Mili’s favorite photographic 


ricks, multiple exposure, is used to good 
ffect when a saxaphone player appears 
In the ten minutes that 
perhaps done 
more to capture the elusive spirit and 
atmosphere of a real jam session than all 
n 


as quintuplets. 
the movie runs, Mili has 


e effusive promoters and frowsy-haired 
jazz dilletantes who of late have taken the 
am session to their bosoms. 
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DOUBLING IN BRASS, Illinois Jacquet and 


Harry Edison blow out a fast blues that 


closes Jammin’ The Blues on a happy note with a jitterbug number by clever Marie 


Bryant and Archie Savage. 


DANCER Marie Bryant does a gutty-voiced, blues-style vocal, Sunxy Side Of The Street. while Marlowe Morris bangs out the accom- 
paniment with expressivé digits and a more expressive face that seems to understand what Marie’s saying. 





{Continued on Next Page) 
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BARNEY KESSEL, only white musician in the movie, handles the 
. . ’ ° 
guitar. He was filmed so his color could not be discerned. 


SIDNEY CATLETT on the drums gets that lowdown feeling. He 


heads his own little band in a New York night spot. 


& 
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JOHN SIMMONS' finger work on the bass is seen in closeups 
He has made the rounds with some of the nation’s top bands 


JAMMING JUMPS 


OOD JAZZ knows no color lines. When the jam session was 

born in Harlem’s speakeasies back in the twenties, white and 
Negro musicians sat together in a corner cubbyhole while a hip 
flask was passed around. 

Jamming really began in a little hideout on Harlem’s 126th 
Street as sort of an answer to the New York City curfew on 
Sunday openings before one o’clock. After regular night spot 
closings at 4 a.m., the Goodmans, Shaws, Ellingtons and Basies 
would gather in this dingy Harlem basement and play all morn- 
ing. Large crowds, mostly musicians and chorus girls, attended. 
There was no charge. Coca-Cola and near beer was sold at 
near-grocery prices. 

Later a Harlem promoter got the idea of cashing in on t 
wide popularity of jam sessions. He began staging them Sund 
mornings with admission at the door. The musicians were p: 
but not union scale. Soon the union stepped in and clamped 
down, making jam sessions unprofitable, except for real longha 
aifairs. 

While color was forgotten in the earliest jam sessions, in 
public band performances Jim Crow stuck to its guns for many 
years until Benny Goodman finally broke the taboo with 
famous quartet including Lionel Hampton and Teddy Wils 

Today many top-ranking bands are racially mixed. 

When Norman Granz started planning Jammin’ The Blies, 
the Warner Bros. studio wanted the short to be an all-Nez 
affair. Granz beefed about Jim Crow and finally managed to g 
ace white guitarist Barney Kessel in the band he lined up. | 
Kessel was so photographed that his complexion couldn’t 
discerned (see photo, top left). 


Hollywood is like that. In a number of feature films, regu! 
Negro members of outstanding orchestras have been forced 





LESTER YOUNG'S sad face, zoot suit and sax get a big play. MARLOWE MORRIS skips over the ivories with adept fingers. 
Right now he does all his blowing for Uncle Sam in a GI suit. He’s another transient player, bound to pop up with any band. 


THE COLOR LINE 


stand on the sidelines when the camera starts shooting. When 
Benny Goodman’s band appeared in the Big Broadcast of 1936, 
a white musician substituted for Teddy Wilson. The next year 
when Goodman’s band returned to Hollywood for another pic- 
ture, the “King Of Swing” insisted on Wilson staying in the 
band. He did but the scene was shot in such a way that they 
could cut it out in Dixie movie houses. 

On the other side Negro band leaders have had trouble because 
of white musicians in their outfits. Fletcher Henderson was 
perhaps the pace-setter in this respect when several years back 
he defied Dixie customs. Henderson hired two white players who 
he took with him on a tour through the South. In Birmingham, 
\labama, he was told that both white musicians would have to 
put dark brown powder on their faces or else they could not play. 
Both had a laugh the night they “passed” as Negroes. 


Today’s topflight Negro band leader who has a white musician 

1 his outfit is Lionel Hampton. One of his most popular stars 
s Herbie Fields, who until recently was a GI for Uncle Sam. 
‘laying a tenor sax, Fields has been acclaimed by both Negro 

nd white audiences. 

Although Fields could be playing in the best of white bands, 
he prefers to stick to Hampton, explaining: “When I went into 
the Army, I learned a lot of things about people. I saw the need 

doing something to break down the tensions between races. 
| thought by actively being with colored people a lot, I could learn 

mething to take back to my people in an effort to make them 
lerstand that all Americans are alike and should have an 

n break. 


‘If more colored band leaders would hire white musicians and 
te musicians would continue to hire colored artists, we could JOE JONES was drummer No. 2 in Jammin’ The Blues. He's 
4 terrific job in breaking down racial prejudice.” considered just about tops on skins. Right now he’s a GI. 





FRICAN 
ART FOR 
AMERICANS 


SYMBOLIC ANTELOPE from the French 
Sudan is worn as a headdress by young 
men in rituals over crops. This piece in 
black sells for $7.50.and is 25 inches high. 


A WOMAN of the 


Low - cost’ plaster casts of 


HEN WHITE MEN in Europe still lived 

in caves and prowled the thick forests 
for food, an abundant, advanced, early 
civilization flourished in Africa. Today. 
perhaps all that remains of this one-time 
cultural life, wiped out when whites in- 
vaded the Dark Continent, are the mag- 
nificant art pieces uncovered in remote 
corners of Africa. 

Art was an everyday part of tribal life, 
especially along the Ivory Coast. Even 
plates and spoons used in eating were 
profusely decorated. “One likes to look 
to nice things, even while eating,” the 
tribesmen would say. 

Today, some of the outstanding art of 
Africa is being brought into the homes 
of average Americans through a unique 


selgian Congo carved in wood. 


originals sold by university 


University of Pennsylvania Museum pro)- 
ect. At a cost that is ridiculously low, 
museum workmen make accurate plaster 
casts of its best African pieces. They are 
sold not only to art collectors brt to ev 
ryday folks who appreciate nice carving: 
or sculpture on the living-room manté 
ptece. It’s all mail order business. 

Maintaining a special African section, 
the university museum boasts one of t! 
best collections of African art in the cou 
try and the prospective customer hs 
plenty to choose from. Most of the c: 
lection was made prior to European pene 
tration into the African continent.: Aft 
the white men came, the museum mai" 
tains, European influence had a disastro.'s 
effect on African art. 
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COMPETENT ADVISOR in the museum’s African section is Kobina 
MASK worn during dances Mbura, who is a native of the Gold Coast in West Africa. Aside from WOMAN in childbirth repre- 
and funeral ceremonies on the the art work, he also aids in the university’s study of African condi- senting symbol of maternity 
Ivory Coast is priced at $3. tions. The university maintains an African library and has probably is done in wood and comes 
It is black and 11 inches high. the only file of African newspapers kept in this country. from the French Sudan area. 
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A TOKEN OF SAFE CONDUCT given by a native chief to his 
‘nvoy is this head on a baton from the Belgian Congo. The baton 
‘aS given as a symbol of authority. The head which is 6 inches 
high and brown, sells for $1. 


A HUMAN-FACED CUP was used in the Belgian Congo for 
drinking palm wine or in the poison ordeal. A suspect was 
proven either innocent by vomiting the poison, guilty by dying. 
This 6-inch goblet in brown sells for $2. 


{Continued on Next Page) it 





AN ORDINARY STOOL was a work of a: MUCH WORK went into this earthenware CONQUEST of Benin in Nigeria in 1897 
‘enturies back as this remarkable wi vessel from the Belgian Congo. The hair unearthed magnificent cast bronzes like 
seat from the Belgian Congo shows dress is typical of the people in this area. this head. 14 inches high, it sells for $6. 


NO AFRICANS ever reache 

a higher cultural stature tha 

the Agni tribes on the Frenc 

Ivory Coast. Art was part o 

. ii their everyday living. Typicz 

—s ' re is this ordinary wooden weav 

PLASTER CASTS of African art are made by Paul Casci. His work is so fine it is scarcely distin- ing pulley which is beautifull 
guishable from the originals. decorated. 
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ROCHESTER 


Radio star finds long greens 
ly lots of comfort and ease 


E IS Eddie, or Roch, as 3ome folks call 

him, or even Chester as Phil Harris 
calls him. He talks to more Americans 
every Sunday night than any other colored 
man in history. He makes more than 
$150,000 a year being stooge for Jack 
Senny. That entitles him to a great many 
luxuries. One is a comfortable home, 
Rochester’s green pasture, where he can 
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relax. Here, in his spacious living room, 
he’s in a good talkative mood, chewing his 
words, along with his cigar. He’s talking 
politics, because he’s the incumbent mayor 
of Los Angeles’ Central Avenue, and run- 
ning for reelection. As a good substan- 
tial citizen of high standing, he’s bound to 
be a favorite among the Negro population 
f the West Coast metropolis. 


{Continued on Next Page) i3 
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EDDIE ANDERSON’'S PLACE is a West Coast showpiece that’s well known in Rochester’s own balliwick in and around Jefferson Boule- 
vard and Western, and all the way over to Central Avenue, main drag of the Los Angeles Negro community. 


THIS 1S THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT 


WHEN Rochester was 12, he got a job 
peddling papers near San Francisco’s 
Ferry Building. Up to that time, his 
father, a minstrel performer, hoped little 
Eddie Anderson would have a good enough 
tenor voice to make a living at singing. 
But competing with other kids selling 
papers ruined his vocal chords. His father 
lamented, “You’ve gone and ruined your 
voice.” 

But Rochester proved his father wrong. 
Today, he has a $50,000 mansion to prove 
a gravel voice pays. He won’t be 40 until 
next year, but Rochester is financially set. 

They call his big home the house that 
Jack built, because it was Jack Benny that 
launched him into the big money. But 
even Benny knows that Rochester has 
come a long way since he got $75 for 
his first broadcast. Without Rochester, 
— Crossley rating would take a nose 

lve. 

Rochester’s home is very much like the 
Taj Mahals of other movie stars. He even 
has a swimming pool, complete with 
cabanas and showers. Neither he nor his 
wife, Maymie, have wet a foot in it, but 
13-year-old Billy, Maymie’s son by a prior 
marriage, brings the neighborhood kids 
all the time. 

In the basement of the home is a nice- 
sized movie thaater which has been trans- 
ferred “to a bomb shelter for the 

: b duration. 
ae , Pride of the Rochester home is the up- 


: ; _ stairs library with well-thumbed volumes 
IN THEIR COZY BEDROOM Rochester and his wife, Maymie, enjoy a quiet evening at 


showing the books are not there for dis- 
home, sitting in front of the fireplace and reading. play only. 
Me 
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MAYMIE at an elegant vanity table in her dressing room prepares her face for inspection. 


2UNNING the Rochester household is 


wife Mayme Anderson, whose good 
Oks are we.. .nown in club circles on 
e West Coast. She has been the guiding 


and in steering the radio star clear of 


e many get-rich-quick gents who have 
ied to interest Rochester in unloading 
8 ready cash. He has sunk money into a 
ight club and a war plant without divi- 


dends and since then has clammed up as 
soon as the subject of dollars is men- 
tioned. 

His one financial vice, the ponies, has 
always been counted on the debit side, too, 
but he indulges, just for the fun of it. 
His best luck was with Burnt Cork, 


the horse he bought at Saratoga for 


$400 and groomed for the Kentucky Der- 
by. The nag did get to Churchill Downs 
but wound up a miserable last. But the 
publicity alone was worth the price of the 
nursing Burnt Cork along. 

Rochester broke in with Jack Benny at 
$75 a week while playing in a Culver 
City night club. He’s been with his 
“Boss” ever since. 
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WORK ON THE EVENING MEAL IN THE ELEGANT ANDERSON KITCHEN. 
A SPECIALTY IN THE ANDERSON HOUSEHOLD IS A UNIQUE SALAD SAUCE 


MAYMIE AND THE MAID, JEAN JONES, 
SETTING THE TABLE IS MAYMIE'S JOB. 
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HERE'S THE GANG AT DINNER. JEAN SERVES SOUP TO THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. TO HIS RIGHT IS SON BILLY. 
AFTER DINNER ROCHESTER RELAXES IN HIS DEN AND SOUNDS OFF TO FRIENDS ON POLITICS WHILE MAYMIE LISTENS QUIETLY. 





CAMPAIGNING FOR VOTES for Roche 
a good friend. He dropped in on his 
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, Maymie gets some help from a mutual friend, Mantan Moreland, another movie star and 
way to a rehearsal fcr the Bob Burns show on which he is featured with Ben Carter. Maymie, 


a club woman of some distinction in Los Angeles, helps in the “Reelect Rochester for Mayor” campaign. 


JIVING in his den, Rochester goes over election plans with his 
manager, Leroy Collins. Mr. Collins is, of course, reading a 
Radio World with Jack Benny on the cover. 


UCH AS Rochester likes to dabble in Central Avenue politics, 
he’s awful leery of getting mixed up in national politics or in 
politics on “what ought to be done on the racial front.” 

He mixes well with the fellow in the street but steers clear of 
arguments about racial prejudice. He “refuses to propagandize” 
as he puts it. He thinks “a performer is a performer first and 
last. He has no business making’ propaganda. People want to be 
entertained, not educated.” 

But much as he likes to avoid controversy, Rochester was 
tossed right into the middle of one down in Memphis when Boss 
Ed Crump’s censor board banned the picture, Brewster’s Mil- 
lions because Rochester acted too snippy and socialized too much 
with white actors in the film. 


TOO CLOSE FOR CRUMP, political boss of Memphis, was thi: 
scene of Helen Walker with Rochester in Brewster’s Millions 
The picture was banned as a result. 
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1OBBY HOUSE 


kKID’S PARADISE can be found in the 
many rooms in Rochester’s sprawling 
me in which early American is the key- 
te, Fifteen-year-old Billy finds home 
ids of fun after he’s through with his 
sses at Dorsey High School. 


Best treat at home is the elaborate min- 

ture railroad that both father and son 

ay with. It is one of the most extensive 

itfits to be found anywhere and recently 

chester loaned it to a movie company 

wr use in a picture. The biggest upstairs 
oom in the house is reserved for the set. 
Rochester, himself, repairs the electric 
rains and improves their running con- 
lition. 

Adjoining this is the “rock room,” 
vhich contains piles of specimens from 
the California gold country. Rochester 
has explored this country and claims to 
have discovered ore that assays at $38 
per ton. He, himself, breaks down the 
rock formations in his lab to see just what 
the chemical content is. He’s discovered 
some with gold, some with silver. 

Out in the garage, Billy can fool around 
with the many lathes, drill presses and 
tools that so crowd the place that the three 
Rochester autos stand outside summer and 
winter. 

When Maymie was asked just what 
Rochester’s special hobbies were, she 
started reeling them off, but then added 
quickly. “There really isn’t anything that 
Eddie can’t do.” It’s nice to have your 
wife sold on you that way. 
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A QUICK JAUNT to the grocery store on an errand for Mama is on Billy’s schedule. 
Maymie gives him the list while the beautiful dog stands by ready to tag along. 
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BILLY'S OWN BEDROOM is a swell place to practice on his drums in private. But it’s still not private enough to keep Rochester 
from invading his room occasionally to take his turn on the skins too. 
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ROCHESTER, THE HOBBY MAN, HAS HIS GUNS, A FEW PIPES AT WORK ROCHESTER TINKERS WITH ABOUT EVERYTHING 
AND A COLLECTION OF GOOD TOBACCO. BUT DEVOTES MOST OF HIS TIME TO HIS MODEL PLAN®= 
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PATHOLICS & COLOR 


W Negro priests hold key 
all-out church campaign 


‘EST puzzle bothering the Christian 
ld today is: can the Catholic minor- 
f America becorae a religious major- 
Key to the future church alignment 
some eight million Negroes in the 
ed States who claim no religious affili- 
whatsoever. As Black America goes, 
es the nation. 
he Catholic hierarchy, after eighty 
rs of spurning successive popes’ ap- 
s to win over the “freedman,” is finally 
gnizing that the Negro is the keystone 
the church’s campaign to win America. 
a result, more than ever before Cathol- 
sm has gone all out for colored converts. 
Vith only 330,000 Negro Catholics in 

; ranks to date, the church has a long 

ay to go to catch up to the 5,660,618 fig- 

which Protestantism can boast. But 
itholics are moving swiftly. 

Center of the significance Catholic cam- 
aign is the little St. Augustine’s Mission 
House and its 36-acre campus, at Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi. It is this unique semi- 
ary, only school of its kind in the world, 
which is turning out the Negro priests for 
tomorrow’s colored Catholic churches. 

Of the 22 Negro priests in the country 
today, 19 were ordained at the Mississippi 
seminary, founded 25 years ago. The other 
three were vested with priesthood in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Trenton, N. J. 

To St. Augustine’s, its most recent or- 
dination ceremonies were its most signifi- 
cant—it marked the first time two Negro 
brothers have become priests. To 28-year- 
old former bootblack Rev. Arthur C. Win- 
ters and his 83-year-old brother, Rev. 
Richard T. Winters, (ordained in 1941) 
of Atlantic City, went the honor of break- 
ing religious precedent. 

The newly-sanctified Rev. Arthur C. 
Winters has been going to Catholic schools 
since he was 13, but before his entry 
into St. Augustine’s, worked part time as 
a janitor’s assistant, and Hawaiian guitar 
teacher, aside from occasional shoe shine 
boy jobs. 

Father Winters, like most St. Augus- 
tine’s grads, will probably go into mis- 
sionary or educational work in the South. 
But more and more the Catholic hier- 
archy is weighing the wisdom of send- 
ing Negro ‘priests into Northern urban 
centers, where some ten per cent of all 
Catholic converts today are Negro. Chi- 
ago, New York and Philadelphia lead in 
the number of Negro converts. The total 
annual average has been 5,000, but last 
year it was 17,000. 

Leaders of the Roman Church are not 
stinting in their drive. For the first time 
many closed doors in Catholic institutions 
ire opening. Quietly, without fanfare, the 
University of Notre Dame has wiped out 
its color bars and now has a Negro in its 
student body. 

In Catholic circles there is no longer 
1¢ usual hush-hush that once greeted 

mention of the fact that three African 
Popes who ruled in the Vatican centuries 
go were probably Negro. 
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ONLY BROTHER TEAM of Negro priests in the United States are newly-ordained ex-bootblack Rev. Arthur Winters and Rev. Rich 


ard Winters, who attained priesthood four years ago. The elder brother is an assistant pastor at the Church of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help at St. Martinville, La. He is in charge of the choir and missionary station. 


Both were born in Atlantic City, N. J 


KNEELING before the altar as the solemn moment of ordination HUMBLY PROSTRATE the ordination candidate lies before he 
approaches, Arthur Winters is ready to be vested with the duties altar while the sacred Litany of All Saints is chanted. Presid ng 
of priesthood which are “to offer sacrifice, to bless, to govern, to 
preach and to baptize.” 


at the St. Augustine’s Ordination was the white Bishop of 
Natchez, Rev. Richard O. Gerow. 
22 





THE PROUD WINTERS FAMILY were guests of St. Augustine’s Seminary for the eventful ordination of Father Arthur. 
son, Robert, (left) is an organist in St. Monica’s Church in Atlantic City. Their mother, Mrs. Maud M 
ars at St. Peter’s Church in Pleasantville, N. J. Her husband is an invalid. 


SEVEN SONS came to Mr. and Mrs. James Win- ' 


ters. All have been given to their church and 
their country. 

To Mrs. Maud M. Winters no greater honor 
could come to her family than to journey to St. 


¢ az 
Augustine’s Seminary in Mississippi twice in four A ” , aie 
years for the ordination of two of her sons as ; 7% — 


priests. No greater thrill could come to any 


religious mother than the sight of four of her — . 
sons at the altar together as Father Arthur Win- ame 
ters conducted his first Holy Mass after attain- 
‘ “oe 
~— A a © xX. 


The youngest 
Winters, worked for many 


ing priesthood. 
To another, too, the Rev. Joseph F. Eckert, 
the ceremony was the culmination of a life’s work. 
For Father Eckert, 60-year-old, German-born 
head of St. Augustine’s Mission House, “It was 
the first time that such a stirring scene had been 
enacted by colored youths in this country, per- 
haps in the whole world,” as he later pointed out. 
Ordination of two Negro brothers climaxed 35 
years of missionary work among colored peoples 
by Father Eckert. It was he who did much of 
the early pioneering to break down the church 
color line and follow to the letter the wise en- 
cyclicals of pope after pope who urged the Ameri- 
can hierarchy to work among colored “freedmen.” 
The late Pope Pius XI went even further and saw 
n Negro priests the best method of appealing 
to colored peoples. 
Father Eckert has seen 19 priests of color 
ome out of St. Augustine’s but to him ordination 
of two youths from the same family capped even 
such accomplishments as his organization of Cath- 
olic Negroes in Chicago from a group of several 
hundred to 10,000. 
In Mrs. Winters he sees the hope of the Roman 
Church among colored peoples. A simple, devout 
woman, she has taken her sons to the daily Holy 
ass for years. She gave them a religious back- 
round and schooling, working herself for a liv- - 
ig because her husband, Jacob Winters, a former 
‘hiladelphia orchestra leader, is an invalid. WHITE BISHOP of Natchez, the Most Rev. Richard O. Gerow, ordained Rev. 
Today, she is a proud mother with two sons as Winters as he has done other Negro priests at St. Augustine’s, deep in Jim 
riests, four serving in the armed services and Crow country. Natchez is the hometown of Author Richard Wright and the 
another a church organist. local newspaper there refused advertising for his newest book, Black Boy. 























BOOK BOOM FOR 





NEGRO AUTHORS 


ONCE-HUNGRY WRITERS FINALLY HIT PAY DIRT IN PUBLISHING HOUSES 


FTER a long century of frugal, fruitless writing, Negro authors 

are finally hitting pay dirt. World War II and the heightened 
concern of America over the race problem has replaced the hag- 
gard, hungry look of colored writers with a new-found smile of 
prosperity. A book boom is here. 

Along Book Row in New York’s mid-forties, publishers are 
frantically grabbing at any and all manuscripts which touch on 
the Negro. Lucrative prize money is held out as bait by several 
publishers for first rate works by Negroes. At least two or 
three new titles concerned with the darker brother hit the book 
stalls each month. The schedule in coming months calls for even 
more. 

In the book stores around the nation, ancient dowagers and 
giggling stenographers no longer shrink from “race 
They may ask for Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit in whispers 
but they ask, nevertheless. 

The book clubs are finding novels about Negroes sell well and 
they vie with each other for first distribution rights. Richard 
Wright made history in having two successive works, Native 
Son and Black Boy, selected by the Book-Of-The-Month Club in 
little more than five years. Cheap, low cost editions are begin- 
ning to clutter up the market. Howard Fast’s Freedom Road 
will be published in a $1 edition. 

Beginning to reap a rich harvest of royalties for the first time 
in history are the dozen or so really top-rank Negro authors who 
have been struggling in vain for years to crack the best seller 
class. Dust-covered manuscripts dragged out of forgotten attics 
have been rushed into print. And many aspiring authors, who 
had to turn to other fields because of the one-time futility of 
writing, are returning to their typewriters. 

Typical success story of a long-struggling writer is that of 
Arna Bontemps, a graduate of the Chicago WPA school of litera- 
ture which also turned out Richard Wright, Margaret Walker, 


books.”’ 
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CHRONICLE of Es!anda Conde Roheson’s trin throngh the Dark 
Continent back in 1986, African Journey has heen in the writing 
for nine vears off and on. A Columbia-trained scientist, she kent 
a diarv during her tour. made with her son, Paul, Jr., then eight 
vears old and now a football star at Cornell University. She also 
took photos and includes them in the new book. 


Frank Yerby, Horace Cayton and other well-known writers. 
Bontemps plodded along for years, wrote three novels, Drum: 
At Dusk, Black Thunder and God Sends Sunday, all of which jus 
about paid his rent. Finally he forsook writing full time to t 
a job as librarian at Fisk University. He continued writing tl 
as a sideline. 

Now he has suddenly become a very-much-in-demand aut] 
He has two books, They Seek a City written with Jack Cor 
(see photo at right), and We Have Tomorrow, a collection 
biographical sketches. A play, St. Louis Woman, which has 
been making the rounds for years, is now set for a Broadway 
production. Bontemps will not have to worry about feeding his 
five children for some time to come. 

The new-found interest by publishers in Negro books comes 
after what was virtually a boycott up until 1918. In the decade 
following World War I, manuscripts that pictured the Negro as 
an Uncle Tom, chicken-thief, and melon-stealer found a ready 
market but any work which attempted to picture the Negro as 
facing the problem of prejudice found a very limited market. 
Men like Langston Hughes, James Weldon Johnson, W. E. B. 
DuBois and Sterling Brown did not find writing very lucrative 
and had to turn to other pursuits for a living. 

Perhaps it was Richard Wright who first broke precedent and 
made a mint of‘money from a novel strictly about racial discrim- 
ination. He even went out into the foreign market and his book 
was translated in a half dozen languages, Russian, French, 
Danish, Swedish, Chinese and Portuguese. His play Native Son 
recently opened in Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Wright was able to write for both a Negro and white audience 
Today more and more other authors are doing the same and 
stand at the threshhold of financial as well as artistic success 
for the first time. The three books on these pages indicate what 
the future holds. 
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WIFE of the great singer, Paul Robeson, who made theatrical 
history in the production of Othello, Mrs. Robeson is also author 
of a biography of her husband. Both have lived in many countries 
of the world, including England and Russia. Now they live in a 
big mansion in Cofinecticut. Paul accepts no concert dates con- 
flicting with son’s football schedule. 
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sults fascinating story of the 
Negro pioneers who left 
the Seri search of Seal 


freedom and Teen ror ae mB 


MIGRATION of thousands of Negroes from the South in World 
Var I to big Northern cities is one of the historic e} 
time. Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy, using mate) 

WPA research, have recorded the moving, exciting story in 
They Seek A City, which is not only a mirror of the nast but 


¢ 


foretells the future hegira of more Dixie Negroes to the North 
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CINDERELLA STORIES, the ever-popular tales of the colored fel- 
low on the bottom who rose to the top, have been the favorite 
medium for Negro books in the past several years. Great Ameri- 
can Negroes is the newest title of this kind and tells about such 
assorted “successes” as Joe Louis, “Rochester,” Marian Ander- 
son and George Washington Carver. 
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old Arna ontemps ts a prolife Loulsiané 
seen a great deal ol artistic success but 
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ween writing stints, he has taught 


is now a librarian at Fi 
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A PREACHER turned author is Dixie-born and New York- 
raised youthful Rev. Ben Richardson, who is on the staff of 
both the newspaper Peoples Voice in New York and the maga- 
zine, The Protestant. Once on the same public school track 
team with speedster Jesse Owen, Richardson went back to 
Florida for his college education but later returned North. 















































MEET THE AUTHOR 





AT HOME, Wright lives a simple, secluded life. Much of his time is spent reading. 


tle goes through from one to five books a week. ‘‘SSometimes I don’t read any books, 
just newspapers.” He smokes a great deal but ash trays in the house are always 
clean. He is a meticulous person who hates dirt. Wright’s day starts at 7 a. m. “be- 
cause that’s when Julia wakes me up.” He usually goes to bed at midnight. When 
working, he puts in a 17-hour day sometime. He closets himself in a small room 
and forgets the outside world. Mail and telegrams are unopened, the phone is unan- 
swerea. 
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FIRST DRAFT of Black Boy was talked into Wright’s Ediphone and then played back 
to be typed. “I make so many changes from the original that this step in writing a 
novel constitutes a second draft.” Wright uses all ten fingers to type. His finished 
manuscripts are extremely clean. Playbacks of the Ediphone sound like a dramatic 
production. Wright’s voice takes on a different pitch for each character. “I don’t 
always dictate but it saves me a first draft since‘I can make changes as it plays 
back and also hear the language.” 
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NLY NEGRO novelist in America 0 
makes a living, and a good one, f: 
creative writing is Richard Nathar 4 
Wright, Natchez-born 36-year-old aut) or 

of two best sellers in five short years 

His Native Son and more recently Bir +k 
Boy are close to the million mark in sa'»s, 
In royalties that makes a pretty fat ba 
roll. Yet Wright does not write for mon: y, 
“l’d rather wash dishes than write fo 
money,” he says. 

Wright ranks with the foremost Am« 
can literary craftsmen but still insists, 
don’t think of writing as a professio 
He writes because he enjoys it, but more 
important he writes as he pleases—and 
that means the most scorching prose in 
print today on the subject of racial pr 
udice. 

Today the ex-Communist (once he 
worked in the Harlem bureau of the Dai 
Worker) and ex-WPA employe is a long 
way from the youthful nightmare of star- 
vation in Mississippi. His diet of mush 
ane gravy for breakfast and greens in 
lard for supper is forgotten. His intense 
hate.for whites is a thing of the past. 

In a six-room Brooklyn apartment where 
he lives and works, he is eating as much 
as ration points will buy. He finds life 
with his attractive white wife, Ellen, and 
their three-year-old pretty brownskin 
daughter, Julia, very much worth living 
He keeps out of the publicity spotlight, 
even has a private telephone number that 
is very much sought after in literary 
circles. 

White people are just moving from the 
Brooklyn street on which he lives. His 
home is diagonally opposite the mortuary 
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READING takes up a great deal o: 
Wright’s day. His library contains 70) 
books. Newest additions are an Encycleo- 
pedia Brittanica and the Encyclopedia o- 
Social Sciences. He reads six newspaper 
a day when not a work—New York Time 
and Herald-Tribune in the morning, PM, 
New York Post, World-Telegram and 
Brooklyn Eagle in the evening. While 
writing, he forgets all world news. 


BLACK BOY? 
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. of the city’s best advertised white 
takers. 
[any of my neighbors are dead,” 
t likes to repeat. 
er neighbors, especially those in his 
ng, are very much aware of his 
nee. Last year a strike he organized 
cht the rents of the tenants down to 
levels saving the tenants $10,000 
u 
right’s autobiography has become in a 
short months a much-debated item 
o W. E. B. DuBois, generally consid- 
dean of Negro thought, criticized 
Boy because of its negative approach 
called it “fictionalized biography.” 
ticularly attacked has been Wright’s 
age: “I used to mull over the strange 
nee of real kindness among Negroes, 
unstable our tenderness, how lacking 
venuine passion we were, how void of 
it hope, how bare our traditions, how 
low our memories, how lacking we were 
those intangible sentiments that bind 
in to man and how shallow was even our 
spait.... 
[fo DuBois’ criticism, Wright replied 
irply: “It is obvious that DuBois is a 
ith Century idealist. The things de- 
ribed by me should be well known to 
I wonder what he has been teaching 
; pupils all these years.” 
Most of Wright’s time now is taken up 
th visits to the Children’s Court in 
rooklyn where as an innocent observer 
has been gathering material for an- 
ther book. He is also working on the 
second part of his autobiography, picking 


up where he ended Black Boy, with his 


leparture from Memphis for Chicago. 


FAVORITE relaxation of the author is 
playing with his daughter, Julia. Wright 
got no affection as a child and tries to 
make up for it by showering attention on 
Julia. Several times a day he hugs her 
and says: “I love, I love you.” Julia gig- 
gles, and at the young age of 3 replies: “I 
love daddy, I love daddy. Daddy writes 
books for Julie—daddy writes Native Son, 
Black Boy for Julie.” 
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ONLY EDUCATION Wright ever had was public school. This is the only diploma he 


ever received. “It means I had finished what they called 9th grade—it was equiva- 
lent to the fifth or sixth grade in a northern school.” The diploma hangs near his desk 
along with the Spingarn Medal awarded him by the NAACP. Until 1925, the year 
Wright left Jackson, there was no high school in the city for Negroes. His childhood 
began disastrously when at the age of four he set fire to his house. At six he was a 


drunkard. One writer described Wright the youth as ‘a loathsome, foul-mouthed brat.” 
He was beaten often by his parents. 
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WIFE ELLEN, a New York Jewish girl whose maiden name is Poplar, spends her day 
like any other housewife after taking Julia to nursery school in the morning. The 
Wrights rarely entertain, seldom go to night clubs or the movies. Wright helps out 
at home and when Ellen was carrying the baby, he did all the housework. He is always 
ready to do his share of cleaning, dish washing and even cooking. Their apartment is 
equipped with custom-built furniture built by Ad Bates, famed Hariem furniture 


maker. Wright and his wife helped Bates design it. They have been married since 1940. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON 
SPRINGFIELD 


Home of tolerance program 
wins nationwide praise 


THERE ARE 23 cities named Springfield 

in the United States. Although one is 
a state capitol, none can claim the fame of 
Springfield, Mass., home of the widely- 
hailed Springfield Plan for fighting racial 
intolerance through intelligent schooling. 

In the six years since the program was 
first blueprinted by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews and proposed 
to Springfield’s school head, Dr. Jom 
Granrud, the Springfield Plan has won 
nationwide acclaim. Today it is recognized 
as America’s hardest-hitting weapon 
battling the No. 1 foe of democracy on 
the home front—race hate. Hundreds of 
magazine and newspaper stories, a new 
Hollywood film and two new current books 
shout its praises. 

But just as the Springfield Plan has 
come to be accepted as a model in educa- 
tion for tolerance, some reports have come 
that the plan has failed. It was radio 
commentator Lowell Thomas who first 
broadcast the report. His contention that 
the Springfield Plan is “‘dead’”’ was based 
on news that five Japanese-American girls 
left the city because of its “‘unfriendly”’ 
attitude. Several AFL labor leaders in 
the city took the opportunity of the Nisei 
incident to state blandly that the Spring- 
field Plan works “on paper only.” 

Springfield’s liberal newspapers defiantly 
took up the challenge and soon had Lowell 
Thomas making a retraction. The Japa- 
nese girls were located and they promptly 
denied that the city had been “un- 
friendly.”” They insisted that everyone 
had been nice to them. 

Adding a postscript to the reports, the 
Springfield Union commented pointedly: 
“The ballyhooers, in all good faith, have 
given the impression that the Springfield 
Plan is a cure-all for all the sins of human 
intolerance and that its existence on paper 
has brought us to the very threshhold of 
the social millennium. By expecting too 
much we shall be too much disappointed 
at the first evidence of failure. 

“Perfection is not claimed for the plan, 
any more than church membership pre- 
cludes hyprocrisy. It has not failed be- 
cause a labor leader says, ‘We’ll have a 
Japanese Mayor in Springfield in 15 years 
if these people (Japanese-American fami- 
lies) are allowed to come here.’ ” 

That’s the way the city of 160,000 takes 
its plan—matter-of-fact, frankly, no ex- 
pectation of miracles. It takes for granted 
the prejudices of its adults and tries to 
keep them at a minimum. It feels that 
children are born free from bias and at- 
tempts to keep them that way. 

In its quiet New England way, Spring- 
field has been practicing tolerance for 
years and today is just trying to make it 
official. As long ago as 1899 a Negro 
teacher was appointed in the _ public 
schools although the total Negro popula- 
tion of the city today is only 5,000. There 
has never been any segregation in its 
classrooms. 

Springfield is glad that the rest of 
America is beginning to appreciate its 
methods which discard “preaching” de- 
mocracy and actually practices democracy 
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in Springfield. Children of all races join in 


the ceremony of running up “Old Glory.” Each child holds the flag of various North 
and South American nations when the UV. S. flag goes up. 
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PLAYING TOGETHER teaches to live together. Here three small children, one Negro, 
enjoy a game in the school yard. 


by having students of all races work, live, 
learn and think together. But sometimes 
the publicity spotlight gets tiresome and 
Springfield hopes America would start fol- 
lowing its example rather than just prais- 
ing what it is doing. 

It was six years ago Springfield began 
training for tolerance in its schools. Now 
even Hollywood has caught up with 
Springfield. In a new Warner Bros. short 
subject, It Happened in Springfield, the 
famous anti-hate plan is dramatized on 
the screen. The 20-minute film tells the 


story of an army veteran who comes back 
from the war against Aryan supremacy 
to find some American bigots trying to 
practice Hitlerism at home. His father is 
beaten in a racial outburst. He is em- 
bittered until his school teacher friends 
take hiny on a tour of schools to see chil- 
dren of early ages taught open-mindedness 
to all races. He becomes convinced that the 
Springfield Plan is a big step forward in 
making real the principles for which he 
fought on the battlefield. Variety calls the 
picture “tip-top, not too preachy.” 
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TEACHER REBECCA JOHNSON IS ONE OF THREE NEGROES IN SPRINGFIELD SCHOOLS. THIS IS AN EIGHTH GRADE MATH 
CLASS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. FILM SHOTS TAKEN OF A NEGRO TEACHER WERE OMITTED IN THE HOLLYWOOD MOVIE. 
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CHILDREN OF ALL RACES ARE TAUGHT TO LIVE IN HARMONY. A SOLDIER BACK FROM THE FRONT LEARNS ABOUT TOLERANCE 
TRAINING IN THE SHORT “IT HAPPENED IN SPRINGFIELD,” WHICH HAS BEEN ACCLAIMED FOR PUSHING THE PLAN. 


{Continued on Next Page) 





‘It Happened In Springfield’ ‘continues 


| Warren Douglas and Charles Drake, soldier buddies, return 
*" from overseas campaigns to their hometown at Springfield, 
Mass. Warren wonders why his father isn’t at the train to 
meet them. 


What Warren didn’t know was that at that very moment his 


father, John Qualen, was being threatened by a disgruntled 
politician seeking support. Warren’s father balks as two school 
teachers, Andrea King and William Forrest, listen. 


anor 
Pi off 


Angered by his stand, the crooked politician fans the flames 

of intolerance against shopkeepers of foreign birth. Hood- , 
lums, spreading race hatred, run rampant, wrecking and looting 
stores. A brick hurled by one of them fells the old man. 


When Warren arrives at the store and learns what happened, 
he is embittered, wonders whether this was what he was 
fighting for overseas. His friend, George, tries to calm him as 
he examines word “Koreign” scrawled on the store window. 


“ 
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At the hospital his father begs hi 
Warren speaks of the futility of 
country, feeling tl his father « 
country for which his son went to w 
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to get worked up. 6 Outside, his school teacher friends assure that something 

fices as soldier of his * positive is being done toward preventing race hate in their 

better lot from the city. Andrea King speaks of the work of the Springfield Plan in 
preventing intolerance, 
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BYE-BYE 
BOOGIE 


Hazel Scott leaves night clubs 
and moves to concert stage 
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ACK on election night in 1939 when 

FDR was up for his third term, Cafe 
Society down in New York’s Greenwich 
Village was minus a blues singer, who had 
become ill. On a long chance with an 
audience that was crocked to the gills 
with election night liquor, a swing 
piano player was shoved on the stage. 
She has played on Cafe Society stages 
ever since—until a congressman came 
into her life. 

When the congressman came, busty 
Hazel Scott decided it was time to switch 
from boogie to Bach, to desert night clubs 
for the more “respectable” concert stage. 
It has long been her ambition to play the 
classics straight, so to speak, and she is 
finally getting her big chance. In Gehtier. 
Hazel was due to open a country-wide 


concert tour under Manager Lawrence 
Golden (above). She goes back to her first 


a 


love—the music of Chopin and Debussey 


without benefit of the boogie beat. But 
Hazel can be expected even on concert 
stages to let go with a hot lick every so 
often. 

After all it was this impulsive but won- 
derful vice which got her started in show 
business. It was back in her teen-days 
when she was getting free piano lessons 
at the Julliard School that she first in- 
dulged. Her teacher got sick and the les- 
sons stopped one day. She kept studying 
the classics but to relieve the boredom she 
sneaked in a few stray hot notes every so 
often. She soon developed this habit into 
a $4,000-a-week job. 

Her Cafe Society dressing room, where a 
painting of herself adorns the wall, was 
due to see her back for a final two-week’s 
farewell appearance in September but 
now night clubs are out. 


(Coatinged on Next Page! 31 
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STRAPLESS GOWNS AND LOW-CUT DRESSES HELPED MAKE HAZEL SCOTT NO. 1 
DRAWING CARD AT CAFE SOCIETY UPTOWN AND DOWNTOWN. 





HAZEL'S HEART 
BELONGS T0 DADD’ 


GHOICEST bit of whispered scandal for 

many months in Harlem concerned 
such tidbits as “What congressman his 
been stage-door-Johnnying what boogie- 
woogie pianist? And don’t think his wife 
doesn’t know.” And then the scandal 
broke. Congressman A, Clayton Powell 
was sued for separation by his wife, a 
former Broadway dancer. The other wo- 
man — Hazel Scott. 

The Cafe Society star readily admitted 
her interest in the newly-elected solon, 
said she’d like to marry him and added 
“We could do great things for our people 
together.” The congressman was sepa- 
rated from his wife who went to Ren 
Hazel finally got her man, was married to 
Powell in a hectic ceremony followed by : 
wild Cafe Society reception that turned 
into a political demonstration for Powell 
Together the couple went honeymooning 
and Hazel had her “Daddy” to herself 
after a long courtship. 

Once famous for her sensational low- 
cut gowns (see left), the erstwhile con- 
cert star of late has been appearing in 
more conservative dresses (see right). 
She has become a member of the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church. 

She no longer stands for publicity like 
New York Post Saloon Editor Earl Wil- 
son’s frothy piece on Hazel’s “sensational 
36-inch bust” that “makes most sweater 
girls look underfed.” Taboo is Brother 
Wilson’s speculation on whether Hazel 
used “falsies.” Wilson interviewed her 
dressmaker, Kathryn Kuhn, who insisted 
“that far from using falsies, she’s got to 
restrain her figure.” 

“Cheesecake,” newspaper jargon for 
glamour pictures, is out on the eve of 
Hazel’s new career. She spent the summer 
studying piano with her teacher, Richard 
McClanahan. 

To her new work she brings an unques- 
tioned skill as one of the best trained 
pianists in the country. She follows in 
the footsteps of her mother, who was a 
concert pianist in Trinidad and taught 
Hazel to play as soon as she could sit on 
a piano stool. 

At the age of 3, Hazel was playing in 
public. After the family came to New 
York City, Hazel won a scholarship at the 
Julliard School of Music at the age of 8. 
At the age of 12, she appeared as a soloist 
in Carnegie Hall, playing Tschaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto. 

Then Hazel’s father died and the need 
for cold cash forced Hazel to turn from 
the classics to swing. After playing on 
odd jobs for several years, Hazel finally 
got her break at the Cafe Society, start- 
ing at $65 a week. When she played her 
valedictory, she was getting close to 
$2,000 a week. In her concert work, she 
will be asking and getting a nightly sti- 
pend running into four figures. 

Aside from her music work, Hazel has 
been making good her effort to “do great 
things for our people.” She has been ac- 
tive in progressive circles in New York 
and during the last election went out to 
soapbox for President Roosevelt. Congress- 
man Powell on his part has been mak- 
ing a sterling record as a liberal in Con- 
gress. During his short term, he has 
spoken more in the House and introduced 
more legislation than virtually all three 
Negro congressmen before him, 
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WOLVES WHISTLE, 
WOUNDED WIGGLE 


QNLY night club ever built around a 


Negro entertainer is Cafe Society Up- 
town in New York City. Buxom, cutish 
lrinidad-born Hazel Scott opened the spot 


n October, 1940. Ever since, socialites 
and celebrities have crowded Manager 
Barney Josephson’s $3.50-minimum cafe. 
Hazel’s fans all over the world write her 
750 letters a week. She gets at least three 
marriage proposals a week. Whether play- 
ing at Cafe Society or in a hospital ward 





for veterans, her affect on 
same—terrific. “She makes the wolves 
whistle and the wounded wiggle,” one 
writer recently observed. 

Although only 25 years old, Hazel is 
already talking about retirement. She 
has had more than her share of bright 
lights, celebrities and early morning 
hours. Movies and Broadway appearances 
have given her a nice bank account to set- 
tle back on. Right now her mind’s on 
devoting full time to her newly-built West- 
chester County suburban home and her 
congressman husband. 

Leaving Cafe Society has been Hazel’s 
goal for a long time. “I don’t like night 
clubs,” she insists. “People go to them 
to get drunk and show other people 
they’re having a good time.” 

She is partial to Cafe Society, because 
it is one of the few classy night spots in 


men is the 


the nation to which Negroes can come 
freely. Owner Barney Josephson has 
maintained that policy since its beginning 
and has answered criticism with frank, 
fortright remarks such as those he re- 
cently addressed to a complaining South- 
ern woman war worker: “We believe in 
democracy and we are willing to practice 
it, even if it hurts our business. 
Then he slyly says: 

you would not want to be subjected to 
‘such close contact with Negroes.’ Surely 
you have no objection to sitting close to 
Hazel Scott where you could watch her 
talented hands. You have no objection to 
the most intimate contact of a Negro maid 
who may wash your most intimate things, 
cook your meals and drink from your 
cups. But to allow a cultured Negro to 
sit in the same room with you? It sends 
an unprejudiced shiver up your spine.” 


{Continued on Next Page) 33 
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PRESENTING THE 
NEW HAZEL SCOTT 


HEN concert audiences see the 

Hazel Scott, she will be 
fully-clothed, rather husky 
with a mole on her right arm. She 
will play a program of classics plus 
several swing numbers for the jive cus- 
tomers who will undoubtedly come to see 
the Hazel they used to know. Although 
her tour will take her all over the nation, 
she will not play in any hall that segre- 
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new 
a demure, 
young lady 


gates Negroes. Aside from concert work, 
she will devote her efforts to records, 
radio, and screen. One of her program 
pieces will be Rachmaninoff’s Prelude In 
C Sharp Minor, one of the first composi- 
tions she learned and the one which she 
played to earn a musical scholarship at 
the age of 8. 

Some have claimed Hazel Scott far 
over-rated but her sky-rocket ascendency 
to the peak of the music world has proved 
acknowledged experts like John Hammond 
to be wrong. Hammond, whom Cafe So- 
ciety owner Barney Josephson trusts with 
implicit faith, used to read a newspaper 
when Hazel came on to play. 

Her favorite story about the doubting 
Thomases concerns a heckler who an- 
swered Hazel’s query to the crowd: “What 
would you like to hear next?” 


Se Co 


“A piano player,” came the voice in the 
rear. 

Hazel got started in the entertainment 
world as a pianist in an all-girl band led 
by her mother who played the saxaphon: 
She broke into Broadway when she gave 4 
sultry rendition of Franklin D. Rooseveit 
Jones, in the musical Sing Out the New: 


After that came a six-month stretch di- 
recting a male band. Then came the break 
at Cafe Society when Blues Singer Ida Cox 
was ailing. She hasn’t played the classics 
straight ever since. 

Now. she goes back to playing pian 
as she believes it should be played. Sh 
is financially set now, and doesn’t have t 
cater to the crowd with boogie. With he 
name as a drawing card, she should b 
able to succeed in becoming the firs 
Negro pianist to make the classics pay 





BECAUSE she refuses to play traditional 

strumpet and maid roles, Hazel Scott 
usually plays Hazel Scott in her movie 
appearances. For the fifth time she plays 
that film role (above) in her newest 
ture, Rhapsody In Blue. 

“T’ve done the Scott role in five pictures 
now,” 


pic 


she says. “I’m beginning to worry 
about becoming typed.” 

In Rhapsody In Blue, Hazel sings and 
plays My Man in a Paris cabaret setting. 
She uses both English and French. “The 
French accent may be more Hazel Scott 
than Parisian but it manages to get by.” 
Hazel would like to do some real acting. 
I could play some of the Negro charac- 
ters of history, like Sojourner Truth, the 
Civil War abolitionist, or maybe I could 
play the part of a Negro WAC of today.” 
Hazel has turned down four singing 
maid’s parts. “There’s one thing about 
being typed as myself. When people ask 
me what my favorite role is, I can an- 
swer with all modesty—Hazel Scott.” 
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HALF-INDIAN, HALF-NEGRO IS THIS BRAZILIAN KNOWN AS CABOCLO. ONE-FOURTH OF THE POPULATION IS THIS MIXTURE. 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT BRAZIL 


Starving Negroes find they 
can't eat racial equality 
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RAZIL is one of the few countries in 

the world where there is no racial dis- 
crimination. Although the South Ameri- 
an republic was the last nation in the 
Western Hemisphere to outlaw slavery 
(1899), it has made the longest advances 
in the shortest time in solving the race 
problem. 

The color lines works in reverse in 
Brazil. Whereas one drop of Negro blood 
makes a man a Negro in the United 
States, one drop of white blood seems to 
make a man white in Brazil. Whatever 
racial feelings exist are more economic 
than racial. Castes and classes are based 
on wealth rather than color. It is, of 
course, more than coincidental that most 
Negroes are in the poorer classes, earn- 


ing as little as 5 cents a day. 

It is no wonder that the starvation 
standard of living in Brazil (average an 
nual income $31) would gladly be lef 
behind by most Negroes for the discrim 
ination of America plus good U. S. food 
Health conditions in Brazil, where a ma 
jority of the people have syphilis and tal 
about it like a common cold, make for 
high death rate. The mortality rate i 
also high in politics, where ballot oppon 
ents sre routed with guns as well a 
votes. 

The slums of beautiful Rio exceed eve 
the horrors of Harlem and Chicag: 
Southside. Disease, malnutrition is ramp 
ant. Here in poverty, all Brazilians ar: 
brothers regardless of race, creed or color 
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FISHING IN THE AMAZON RIVER WITH ANCIENT, CRUDE METHODS 
MAKE UP EIGHT PER CENT OF THE POPULATION. 


RRAZILIANS are natural-born escapists. 

Samba dancing and wild carnivals help 
them forget their troubles. Both are de- 
rived from African customs and both are 
free from racial lines. At carnival time 
n Rio all races join in carefree dancing 
at a grand ball or at clubs. At beaches, in 
hotels, at restaurants, in homes, all color 
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lines are forgotten. Brazilians range 
every shade from pure white to pure black. 

Most pure whites are in the upper 
brackets of society. They look down upon 
Negroes, not because of their color but 
because of their poverty. They would not 
associate with them any more than a Wall 
Street banker would socialize with a poor 
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ARE THESE BRAZILIAN NEGROES. PURE-BLOOD NEGROES 
FOURTH OF POPULATION IS HALF-WHITE, HALF NEGRO. 


white from Georgia. When Negroes do 
attain wealth, and some of them have, 
they are welcomed in high society but 
otherwise they are taboo along with all 
of other colors who are in the lower 
brackets. There is a very small middle 
class and the chasm between poor and 
rich is very wide 


IN BRAZIL, AS IN AMERICA, NEGROES ARE IN THE LOWEST ECONOMIC BRACKETS, DO MOST OF THE HARD, UNSKILLED, LABOR. 
HERE ARE NEGRO STEVEDORES LOADING COFFEE ON A JU. S. FREIGHTER AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 
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A STAR FIZZLES 


Dixie-born Sheila Guys, 19 
sets Broadway brush-ofi 
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{INDERELLAS are a dime a dozen on 

Broadway. Even cheaper — and many 
times prettier—are the guys and gals that 
don’t make the grade. But beauty gets the 
brush-off along with the lesser lights when 
a show flops. Result: pinup without a posi- 
tion. That’s the story of petite, winsome, 
19-year-old Shelia Guys, late of the un- 
lamented swing version of Pinafore, re- 
dubbed Memphis Bound. 

Given a terrific pre-opening publicity 
buildup by her fast-stepping promoter, 
David L. March, Shelia found her glass 


slippers and fancy coach do a fast fade 
out when Producer John Wildberg ran; 
the curtain down on the musical befor 
audiences could get a peek at the real-lif 
version of this Mississippi-born pinup. 
Now she’s back where Promoter Marc 
found her — paying her union dues as 
night clubber. But Shelia is well a 
quainted with hard knocks after thre 
years on the cabaret circuit. Folks bac! 
home in Forrest, Miss., 48 miles from th: 
state capital, are betting she’ll turn uJ 
again one of these days out in Hollywood 
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ARMLESS WONDER 





ITH $2 and without any arms, coura- 
geous Clifford Blount of Chicago became 
a business success. Blount lost both arms 
in an auto accident when he was 16. When 
he got out of the hospital he bought three 
artificial arms with $300 he raised. He’s 





TELEPHONE ORDER, ARMLESS CLIFFORD BLOUNT WRITES SWIFTLY WITH A PENCIL. 


only used one to date, the other two are 
for emergencies. He forgot his handicap, 
used his head instead of arms, was able 
to work his way through college and set 
up a unique personal service business that 
today employs ten persons. 
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HE DRESSES HIMSELF IN 10 MINUTES, LACES HIS OWN SHOES. 





HE SHAVES WITH EASE AND RARELY CUTS HIMSELF. 





INSPIRATION 
FOR VETERANS 


Chicagoan forgets his handicé, | 


z 


turns $2 into booming business | 


ETERANS of World War Il who sufier 
the loss of their limbs at the battlefronts [4 


can take heart from the story of armless 
Clifford Blount. This Texas-born wizard 
with a mechanical fist has been able to 
accomplish more without arms than most 
Americans with arms. 

Today, Blount employs ten persons i: 
a business started on a shoestring twelve 
years ago. From a tiny newspaper stand 
on Chicago’s Southside he has built up 
an all-around business that keeps a staff 
of clerks and salesmen employed 24 hours 
a day. Blount sells everything from Super 
man comic books to income tax service. 

When Blount lost his arms as a youth, 
he was determined that he would not be 
an invalid through life. He learned how 
to use his mechanical arm in a remark- 
ably short time. Realizing that he could 
not compete with unskilled labor, he im- 
mediately set about getting an education 
But upon his graduation from Wiley Col- 
lege in Texas, he found that his lack of 
arms disqualified him as a teacher al- 
though he had worked his way through 
school, as agent for a dry cleaning 
company. 

As a result, he became a freak—he tra\ 
eled all over the country, lecturing at 
schools, going on the stage as an armless 
marvel. On the side, he sold magazines 
He finally got a big enough stake to go 
to Chicago and resume his education, this 
time graduate work at Northwestern Uni 
versity and the Kent School of Law. 

Finally when he was down to his last 
two dollars, he invested them in a little 
newsstand that he started in the middle of 
the depression, when everyone else was 
going broke. 

Blount did not go broke. He established 
a one-man personal service and made him- 
self one of the most useful members of 
the community. Aside from selling news- 
papers, magazines, candy, fruit, cigarettes 
and a multitude of knick-knacks, he be- 
came a notary public, ran errands, and 
obtained all kinds of licenses for South- 
siders. 

His business boomed and today he is 
counted upon as one of the most solid 
citizens on the Southside. Blount spread 
his service throughout the country, too, 


and he counts among his customers peo-‘ 


ple in every state in the Union, plus Can- 
ada and Mexico. 

Key to his success was his salesmanship 
in soliciting magazine subscriptions. Even 
today he occasionally lectures, just for 
the advertising he gets. 

Blount’s business really began when he 
got the idea that “people are always in a 
hurry; they never have time to attend ‘0 
the little necessities of life.” He went 
about attending to those “little things”-- 
items like writing a letter back home fcr 
some migrant from the South, or listenir z 
to a tale of sorrow from some unfortunat:. 

He has made loyal friends over tle 
years and the other day a group of them 
got together to throw a dance in honor cf 
his “12th anniversary on 58th Street.” 
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THIS 1S THE BUSINESS THAT BLOUNT BUILT, ALL ON A $2 STAKE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE DEPRESSION. 


IKE ANY other American, armless Clifford Blount has his 

daily routine. He rises early and is able to bathe, brush his 
teeth, shave and dress in half an hour. He ties his own ties and 
combs his hair with ease. He performs other intricate persona! 
chores like lighting a cigarette or drinking a glass of water 
without any difficulty. 

After a brief stop for breakfast, he is off to work and ready 
for his usual busy day. At his newsstand and office, he uses a 
telephone, makes change and picks up small articles. 

His proudest achievement is ability to type 40 words per 
minute which won attention from Robert Ripley in his “Believe 
It Or Not.” 

Today at the age of 42 Blount luoks back on a life of misfo1 
tune that he turned into fortune. From the day of his birth at 
Jefferson, Tex., things went wrong for him. Even before he lost 
his arms, he was in another accident at the age of 11. A wagon 
rolled over his stomach causing internal injuries that affected 
him for five years. 

But no sooner did he recover than both his arms were crushed 
in an auto wreck. One was removed below the shoulder, the 
other just below the elbow. It was a judge in Dallas who gave 
Blount hope by showing him how an armless person could 
succeed. 

Among other Negro handicapped persons who have become 
outstanding in public life despite loss of a limb, perhaps the 
most famous is Congressman William L. Dawson, of Chicago, 
who lost a leg in a railroad accident. He walks so well today 
with an artificial leg, few persons know he has only one leg. 


BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT 


By Ripley 


Copyright, 1937 
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‘Rhapsody in Blue 


N MAKING her motion picture debut, 
concert singer Anne Brown finds her. 
self right at home, back on Catfish Row, 
The blue-eyed Miss Brown sings Summer. § 
time from George Gershwin’s Porgy «nd 
Bess for Warner Bros. Rhapsody in Blue. 
film biography of the composer. Catfish 
Row, as it appeared in the stage versions 
of the opera, has been duplicated for the 
film setting. A Gershwin discovery and 
the original Bess of Porgy and Begs, 
Miss Brown sang for six straight years 

on Catfish Row. 

The singer interrupted a nation-wide 
concert tour to appear in the production 
which launches newcomer Bob Alda on a 
starring carreer in the Gershwin role 


Green Pastures, lords it over ‘Alad- out with song while “King of the Trum- 
din” Cornel Wilde, the new screen delight pet Players,” Louis Armstrong makes 
for ladies only, in Columbia’s fantasy of with the horn in the Warner Bros. feature 

« y old Bagdad, A Thousand And One Nights. picture, Pillow to Post, which stars Ida 
One NI hts After the giant toys with him a while, Lupino, Sidney Greenstreet and William 
hero Wilde decides to pull a David and Prince. What we can’t figure though is 

kills the new Goliath with a rock. 


why Louis has his eyes closed. Ours aren’t. 
‘Liegteld Follies’ 


gULTRY song star Lena Horne is teamed 

with Avon Long, Broadway singing 
star, in the Liza number in Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s all-star musical extrav- 
aganza, Ziegfeld Follies. The number is 
based on the famous song hit by the late 
George Gershwin and is heard for the 
first time on the screen. 

This unique set is the first all-white, 
all-paper one ever to be filmed in Techni- 
color. The picture, which follows the exact 
trend of an actual Ziegfeld show, was di- 
rected by Vincente Minnelli and produced 
by Arthur Freed. 

Dancing girls in this Hollywood musi- 
cal opening this month in most theaters 
represented a hand-picked collection of 
glamorous pulchritude in the film colony. 
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HUSKY tex Ingram, the “Lawd” of IVACIOUS Dorothy Dandridge gives 
‘1000 and 
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SLAVE 10 
BANKER 


Major Wright, 91, most amazing 
living Negro in America today 


ODAY the United States has 11 Negro 

banks. Ten are in the South. Where 
Philadelphia’s famed South Street crosses 
19th is the Citizens and Southern Bank 
and Trust Company, the only Negro bank 
in the North. It is a standing monument 
to the genius of venerable, still-agile, 91- 
year-old Major Richard Robert Wright. 

Once a slave, Major Wright (he won 
the title in the Spanish-American War) 
is the most amazing living American with 
a black skin. 

Baldish, sharp-witted Major Wright 
has accomplished much in his four-score 
and eleven years. But his proudest 
achievement came at the age of 67 when 
most men are thinking of calling it 
“quits.” Major Wright too called it 
“quits”— he gave up the presidency of 


Georgia State College after 38 years and 
decided that he was going back to schoo! 

Major Wright wanted to be a banker 
and knew nothing about banks so he took 
a banking class at the University of 
Pennsylvania. It was evidentally a good 
course because the bank he opened was 
the only Negro institution in the North 
to weather the depression and in Sep- 
tember will be celebrated its 25th year in 
business. 

The wizened, wily oldster outfoxed the 
experts and made good his childhood 
boast to the head of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, General O. 0. Howard: “Massa, tell 
’em we're rising!” His astounding story 
was told to America and the world in 
the § million-circulation Reader’s Digest 
recently. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY for Major Wright’s bank came in Sep- 
tember. In 25 vears original stock sold for $125 a share has 
gone up to $143 on the open market. With 11,000 depositors, 
the bank has $2,506,000 in assets. It started with $125,000 
capital raised from 300 Negro stockholders. 

The Citizens and Southern has weathered two depressions 
under the wise hand of Major Wright. One of the first banks to 
open its doors after the bank holiday of 1933, it has kept its 
business growing ever since, despite Major Wright’s belief that 
“character’s more important than collateral’ in making a loan. 
On the basis of that principle, the bank has loaned money to 
more than 100 Negro churches. None has failed to make good 
its obligations. 

His advice to Negroes contemplating business as a career is: 
“Go ahead straightforwardly as if you expected to be treated 
like anybody else, and you usually will be. Your ability and 
honesty are going to do more to put you ahead than your color 
to hold you back.” 

The major’s experience, he says, contradicts the assumption 
that the Negro is “thriftless and unreliable.” Asserts Major 
Wright: “I have never been able to see any difference between 
white and Negro. There are thrifty and thriftless people among 
them both.” 


tt 


THE WRIGHT FAMILY of eight children includes three bankers, 
one bishop, one doctor, and one teacher. Richard Robert, Jr., 
is perhaps the most famous as an A.M.E. church bishop, former 
president of the Wilberforce University and head of the Fra- 
ternal Council of Negro Churches. The two other bankers are 
Emanuel C., who took the University of Pennsylvania banking 
course with his father, and Mrs. Harriet Wright Lemon, a teller 
(with her father above). 


EXPANSION PLANS are in the making for the Citizens anc 
Southern. Discussing proposals are Major Wright, his sor 
Emanuel, who is a cashier, and bank director James H. Irvin 
undertaker and member of the city council. 
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WHITE DEPOSITORS at Citizens and Southern number 1,000. Philadelphia businessman S. Rubinstein is making a deposit while 
M. Davis waits his turn to leave a deposit for Cranford Furriers. A big downtown white banker tells his friends he’s proud to 
walk down Broad Street with Major Wright because he admires him as a man. 
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BANK RECORDS are carefully kept by assistant teller Marjorie Turner. When Major Wright recently called in 20 white busineas- 


men to ask if they had any kicks, one replied: “Yes, I have a kick. Why did you ask only white men here today? The next time 
get some Negro businessmen, too. We're all dealing with you together.” 





{Continued on Next Paqe/ 





NO BANKER'S HOURS for Major Wright. He starts from his CHAUFFEUR drives Major Wright to his office. It’s a far cry 
home early, starts work at 8:30 and leaves at 6. His daughter, from the day when he was aged 11 and walked 200 miles with 
Mrs. Lillian Wright Clyton, keeps house for him his mother to Atlanta to enter his first school. 


—— 
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PRIVATE OFFICE at the bank is entered through a side door. MAIL from all over the world comes to Major Wright every day, 
his secretary, Dolores Hooper, keeps busy answering his volumi- 


Here in addition to running bank, Major Wright dreams about : , ' 
expanding Negro business throughout the world. nous correspondence and pushing his promotion schemes, 
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THE PEN THAT MADE ‘NATIONAL FREEDOM DAY’ A PENNSYLVANIA HOLIDAY 


FREEDOM DAY is Major Wright’s fa- 

vorite project. Here he is examining the 
pen with which Pennsylvania’s Governor 
Edward Martin signed the bill making 
February 1 of every year “National Free- 
dom Day” in the state. He hopes to have 
Congress follow suit, making a national 
holiday the date on which the 13th 
Amendment was ratified. 

Through his vigorous promotion, a 


stamp marking the event was issued. He 
was also responsible for the Booker T. 
Washington stamp. 

Wright, through his work, met and 
knew personally every U. S. President 
since James A. Garfield. As president of 
Georgia State College for 38 years, he 
founded the American Teachers Associa- 
tion, and, when he became a banker, he 
began the National Negro Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


» has used his bank to create bette 

relations in Philadelphia and has 
won widespread respect from his com- 
munity. lis favorite story is about the 
1933 crash. Citizens and Southern was 
one of the first to reopen but “Some of 
those big, downtown banks whose presi- 
dents had advised me to stay out of bank- 
ing didn’t reopen at all,” he likes to re- 
call. 
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JIVIN’ WITH JACKSON | 


By Jay Jackson 
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“GOOD GRACIOUS, | KNEW | SHOULDN'T ; 
“WHAT A PLACE FOR A HONEYMOON! DIDN'T YOU GEY AL!. WET, MAMA?" 


HAVE WORN LAST YEAR'S BATHING SUIT!" 
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“KABOOLA, COME HERE AND DIG THIS 
FRANTIC CATI" 
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HILL, choppy blasts swept.into Chi- 

cago’s Soldiers Field from rough Lake 
Michigan a Saturday evening of last Octo- 
ber. On the bare concrete seats of the vast 
stadium sat a chattering, shivering multi- 
tude of 150,000. Jammed together, elbow 
to elbow, the hardy Chicagoans were cold, 
despite the tight squeeze. For hours they 
waited through dull vaudeville acts, pa- 
tient and tolerant. Then the big attraction 
arrived. Wan, but tanned and rugged-ap- 
pearing, the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
came out onto the grass turf in a big, 
open car with the bullet-proof windows 
rolled up. 

And then the immense crowd, at per- 
haps one of the biggest political rallies in 
American history, warmed up. FDR was 
in fine form. 

Although he died some six months later, 
his words that night will never die. It 
was there that he left his last will and 
testament to postwar America. It was 
there that “Sixty Million Jobs” were 
born. 

Today, with World War II over and 
ready for the history books, America’s 
postwar sights are set on that goal. Full 
employment is no idle dream, no fool’s 
gold, no flimsy mirage. 

Yesterday’s blueprint has become to- 
morrow’s necessity. 

“Sixty Million Jobs” are written into 
the future destiny of America as surely 
as the Emancipation Proclamation was 
projected by Lincoln into post-Civil War 
freedom for Negro slaves. 

“Sixty Million Jobs” are a guarantee 
of economic freedom for 130 million 
Americans. 

For the 18 million darker brothers in 
this land, “Sixty Million Jobs” means 
six million jobs for Negros—and espe- 
cially a good-paying job for every one of 
the million colored servicemen coming 
back from the wars. 


ls It Possible? 


OME scoff and scorn at the idea that 

unemployment can ever be wiped out 
except by wars. They believe it impos- 
sible that virtually every second American 
will have a job. 

What are the facts? 

Frankly, not too reassuring. Back in 
1940 when the U. S. was already supply- 
ing war goods through lend-lease to our 
friends overseas, there were 46 million 
Americans at work. 

During the war, some 12 million have 
been taken out of the labor force and 
placed in the armed forces. In their places 
were women and men past retirement age, 
but not nearly in as great numbers. Yet 
our industrial machine ran at full capacity 
making the sinews of war and gave 
America its rightful claim as the “Arsenal 
of Democracy.” 


Technological advancement has made 
up the difference. 


Will these new machines, new manu- 
facturing methods be tossed out of the 
window now that the war is over? Will 
plants turn back the clock as some labor 
unions advocate and employ men rather 
than machines? Will America once again 
stop factory wheels from rolling because 
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its people cannot buy the huge quantity of 
products turned out? 
The odds are 1,000 to 1 against that. 


Sales In ‘Somewhere’ 


SOMEWHERE the difference has to be 
made up. Somewhere the jobs have to 
be found to assure employment to the 
100,000 soldiers and sailors stepping out 
of uniform each month after V-E Day. 

Somewhere the market has to be found 
to sell the goods which these ex-service- 
men will turn out when they get back on 
the job. That “somewhere” is not in 
America. It’s the same place that became 
a by-word in newspaper headlines during 
the war— ‘Somewhere In France” — 
“Somewhere In Africa’—‘‘Somewhere In 
China’”—“Somewhere In Russia.” 

Yes, somewhere that we can feed “a 
Hottentot a quart of milk a day,” as the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
puts it. 

Unless America expands its world 
trade by lowering tariff barriers to in- 
coming goods and sharing its standard 
of living with the rest of the world, the 
promise of “Sixty. Million Jobs” will be- 
come but empty words. Too true will be- 
come the blunt reality of warnings that 
forecast: “As long as anyone is hungry 
in Greece or Brazil or Afghanistan, some- 
one will be hungry in America.” 

In the “fone world” that has come out 
of World War II, hunger has become 
contagious. 

Americans must learn the lesson that a 
hungry native in South Africa can’t afford 
to buy a U. S. automobile. When the “no 
sale” is rung up on an African cash 
register, the “no help wanted” sign is run 
up in an American factory. It isn’t long 
before there are hungry Americans, too. 

The rabid isolationist crowd that got 
us into World War II with their “hands 
off” appeasement of fascism since the 
coming of Hitler call “free trade” a form 
of charity. They insist help to the rest 
of the world in becoming economically 
sound will make “Uncle Sap” out of 
“Uncle Sam.” 

But the undeniable, sound economics of 
“free trade” dictate the calm conclusion 
that help to others is help to ourselves. 
Call it charity, call it a “world WPA,” 
call it what you will, America must give 
the rest of the world a handout as a sound 
investment in full U. S. employment for 
the future. 

A monopoly in prosperity is no longer 
possible or probable. The world today 
must hang together or else hang sepa- 
rately. 


What About The Negro? 


HE DARKER brother—in America as 

throughout the world—has a vital stake 
in the doctrine of “free trade” for that 
reason. To him it is the difference be- 
— pork chops or fatback on the dinner 
table. 

In America’s racial pattern, the Negro 
comes at the tail end of “Sixty Million 
Jobs.” Traditionally, “last to be hired, 
first to be fired,” the Negro worker will 


be out in the cold if America fails to reac} 
its goal by five or ten million jobs. 
the five or ten million unemployed, the 
Negro will be a majority. 

As the left-outs, the millions left job- 
less, jossle one another to grab desper- 
ately for the crumbs, bigots are bou 
to stir hates to “divide and conquer.” The 
shirt crowd—whether hooded or not—wil! 
come back. 

America—Negro America in particular 
—cannot afford another depression, may 
not be able to survive scenes such as crack 
Photographer Gordon Coster has pictured 
in stark, grim montage on the opposite 
page. 

It is of a product of another war—also 
to end all wars. He is a veteran, a black 
war veteran who carried his honorable 
discharge papers in a battered billfold. 
It was Christmas Day in 19386 and he 
wanted to get back to his family in New 
York. But his billfold contained little 
else besides his army papers. He was 
riding the rails from Baltimore to the 
big city when the railroad cops caught 
him and beat his face to a pulp. 

But he went on—hungry, weary, des- 
perate—down the ties of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Is the Negro soldier of World War II 
to go down that road, too? 

Colored GIs scattered over the face of 
the globe did not fight and die for that. 
They battled Aryan supremacy overseas 
and are ready to fight the same doctrine 
when they come back home. 


Fellowship In Battle 


gOME one million Negroes are stepping 


out of khaki and blues now that V-J | 


Day has been declared. For the ‘irst 
time in decades they have stood with 
rifle in hand and fought the enemy side 
by side with their white brothers in uni- 
form. Negro and white servicemen have 
achieved a fellowship on the battlefield 
which they will take home with them to 
peacetime industry. They will come back 
arm-in-arm to carry on the battle for last- 
ing peace. 

Whether they can achieve that goal will 
depend on how many “want ads” are 
carried in the morning newspaper with- 
out the stigma of tag lines like “white 
only” or “colored help wanted.” 

The Negro soldier and sailor want to 
come home tc an America that has wiped 
out the ‘white supremacy” practices 
which meant the downfall of Hitlerism in 
Germany. They want to come home to a 
United States where a job no longer has a 
color, 

One of their hopes for the future is 
proposed peacetime fair employment leg- 
islation, both national and state. Another 
is the final economic development of the 
South where three out of every four 
Negroes live. 

But basic to all their future is full em- 
ployment—to them it is “Sixty Million 
Jobs” or else .. . a lonesome tramp down 
a loneSome track once again. It cannot, 
must not and shall not happen again if 
men of vision follow in the footsteps of 
our late, great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in forging together the unity 
of one America and one world. 


SIXTY MILLION JOBS OR ELSE . . . THIS AGAIN?) 
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